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The first word in Homer's Iliad is 'anger', the briefest possible summary of the poem. The 
first eight lines call on the 'goddess' to sing of its devastating consequences. The names of 
Achilles and Agamemnon, the disputants, have a resounding line (7) to themselves; then, a 
question 'What god was it then set them together?' (8) and the story begins with his name, 
Apollo. It is only an episode, but concentrates unfathomable meaning, since thereby 'the 
will of Zeus was accomplished' (5), and it begins at the beginning. 

In the Odyssey (1.1) Homer addresses the goddess who sings through his mouth as Muse. 
This is a longer, larger story - 'many' and 'far' are reiterated - and it begins in the middle - 
'from some point here 1 (1.9). Earlier events are summarized, variety is promised, the 
outcome is kept dark. We know only that Helios is angry, but by line 20 Poseidon has taken 
his place as avenging god. Only at line 21 do we hear that Odysseus is the name of our hero. 
Discovery and change, the replacement of one enemy by another, the belated revelation of 
the hero's identity combine to reassure us that all will be well in the end. Good news spins 
itself out, tragedy announces itself at once. But interspersed with the hopefulness are 
reminders of life's hardships, 'the sea and the fighting' (1.12), the two main agents of 
sudden death, but the next line juxtaposes life's chief goods 'his wife and his homecoming'. 
These 21 lines of introduction tell us at once that this epic is as different from the Iliad as 
comedy from tragedy. 

Virgil opens the Aeneid in his own person 'I tell', but at line 8 invokes the Muse to introduce 
a string of questions probing the anger of Juno. Only the divine Muse can give truthful 
answers about the gods' motives, but this appeal is quite different from the oral epic poet's 
cry to the Muse, daughter of Memory, to enable him to sing at all. 'The sea' (1.3) and war 
(1.1) link us at once to the Odyssey, and 'by the powers above' (1.4)remind us that in the 
Odyssey (1.17) 'the gods had spun for him his time of homecoming', even though Poseidon 
was 'relentlessly angry' (1 .20) - just as in the Aeneid Juno's part is to 'persevere in anger' 
(1.11). The challenge to Homer is flung down in the first words 'Arma virumque', a coded 
message that 'anger' and 'man' (first words of the Iliad and the Odyssey) will both be treated 
in a single poem, and treated as one, closely linked as they are by '-que'. The challenge goes 
further - where will this new story end? Not at home, as in the Odyssey, nor in the finality of 
death (Iliad 1.3), but in an endless future of victory and security 'the high walls of Rome' 
(Aeneid I. 7). But the introduction ends (1 .33) with the warning that founding Rome is a 
'massive task', and we already guess that Aeneas will not live to see it, except in the visions 
of Book VI. 



In Paradise Lost also, the first noun is Man, but with the new, non-heroic meaning of Fallen 
Man - 'Of Man's first disobedience'. It is not the gods who are to blame for 'death .. . and all 
our woe' (1.3), but Man himself, 'till one greater Man Restore us, and regain the blissful 
seat' (11. 45). As in Virgil, victory and security in an endless future are foreseen, but not on 
this earth. The 'heavenly Muse' who appears in line 6 is not merely part of the epic 
furniture, but part of the challenge to Milton's predecessors. She blends into the Holy Spirit, 
who was present at Creation (11.19-22), far greater than Homer's 'daughter of Zeus' 
(Odyssey 1.9), just as the Old Testament mountain tops of lines 6-10 are far grander and 
more sacred than Olympus or Helicon ('Aonian Mount' 1.15). Milton is challenging not only 
classical but Biblical precedents. He intends to sing 'things unattempted yet' (1.16) and to go 
beyond Church authority too, for the Spirit prefers 'Before all temples the upright heart and 
pure' (1.18). Milton claims no less than direct contact with the Spirit of God , to explain the 
meaning of life. He 'asserts eternal Providence' (1.25) the foresight which his predecessors 
gave to the Spinners, and he will 'justify the ways of God to men' (1.26), a claim which goes 
beyond Homer's mysterious words 'and the will of Zeus was accomplished' (Iliad 1.5). Milton 
wants to show that a sense of injustice is a limited way of looking at events as they flow on. 
To 'soar above' (Paradise Lost 1.14)and 'brood on the vast abyss' (Paradise Lost 1.21) is to 
see that things have to be as they are. 

Homer has no comfort to offer, acceptance only. Even the Odyssey reaches only the 
qualified happy ending, at the cost of much pain, which is all that human life can expect. 
Both Virgil and Milton hope to outdo their models, for each thinks he sees a compensating 
pattern in the divine scheme. 
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